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to be waged to the point where a permanent peace 
may be secured for every nation. 

It is not true 

that the efforts for international conciliation have 
been proved fallacious. The truth is that these 
efforts, had they not been interrupted by the out- 
break of this war, would have made it possible in 
time to avert war altogether. 

It is not true 

that the work of The Hague has been in vain. 
The truth is that the present war shows how much 
nations are forced to appeal to their work at The 
Hague and to demand that it be respected, so that 
it may be assumed that the people will regard The 
Hague peace guarantees more seriously in the fu- 
ture. 

It is not true 

that the pacifists believed "Universal Peace" was 
already secured, and that their belief has been re- 
futed by the outbreak of the world war. The truth 
is that they did not consider permanent peace as- 
sured; otherwise they would have ceased their 
work. They continued because they had realized 
the impending danger, and sought to show how to 
avoid it. 

It is not true 

that the pacifists strove for an "Eternal Peace." 
The truth is that they are striving for a condition 
of peaceful intercourse between civilized nations 
based upon law, co-operation, and mutual confi- 
dence. 

It is not true 

that the pacifists are striving toward a phantasy 
called the "Federation of Europe." The truth is 
that they have in mind a voluntary federation of 
several nations, founded on the mutual recognition 
of one another's obligations, which would form a 
basis for an organized family of nations. 

It is not true 

that the pacifists stand for total disarmament so 
that their countries would be undefended. The 
truth is that they never spoke of total disarma- 
ment, but primarily only of a limitation of arma- 
ments to be brought about by the common action of 
all nations. 

It is not true 

that the pacifists believe that all disputes can be 
settled by an arbitration court. The truth is that 
they are convinced that even the most serious con- 
flicts of interests can be settled in a peaceful man- 
ner by mutual agreement, or by a delay and an in- 
vestigation of the dispute, especially when the sys- 
tem by which States guarantee mutual security 
shall have deprived conflicts of their menacing 
character. 

It is not true 

that it is only by armaments that peace can be as- 
sured. The truth is that the very system of un- 
bearable piling up of armaments has caused this 



world war which no people and no government 

wanted. 

(Translated from the German by John Mez, Ph. D.) 



War. 

By Frank C. Reighter. 

The Right — two seeming wrongs hath never made; 

Nor combat cured the canker of a grudge. 
Ijove cannot be dispensed on glist'ning blade, 

Nor can Peace rule while "human will" is judge. 
'Tis pride of conquest profligates the soul, 

And pampers false ambition's rising flood ; 
Till man — no longer man — upon the shoal 

Of Hate, wrecks all in surging seas of blood. 
Each side from narrow viewpoint doth but see 

The injured self; and in each mortal breast, 
The heart, o'erwhelmed by passion's mastery, 

Doth entertain Revenge as favored guest ; 
And, heeding this foul demon's false decree, 
Falls — victim of War's murd'rous tyranny. 



To a Finish.* 

By Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Brussels, Belgium. 

This is the unanimous cry of the belligerents! In 
Germany and in Austria, as in Prance, in England, and 
in Belgium, this cry goes forth with a rare misunder- 
standing of what it means. 

A fight to a finish ! To the finish of what ? Of mili- 
tarism will be the answer ; but nobody reflects on the ter- 
rible sacrifices, the frightful massacres, the unheard-of 
ruin that this answer implies. Day by day the journals 
of the Allies repeat, with an enervating and disgusting 
monotony, a wearisome anthem like a litany: "Along 
the whole front a huge battle, from the Swiss frontiers 
to the shores of Flanders,- no notable change has been 
produced. The German attacks have been everywhere 
repulsed and considerable losses have been inflicted on 
them." 

As to the losses of the Allies, they are hardly referred 
to. In reply to a member of Parliament, the British 
Government has recently admitted that in 75 days the 
"casualties," to use the English euphemism, amounted 
to 57,000. During the ten days of the battles of the Yser 
those of the Belgians were reckoned at 12,000. Compe- 
tent military authorities estimate that if the war should 
last a year 75 per cent of the soldiers will be killed or 
wounded — that is to say, that in 16 months all the com- 
batants will be maimed or dead. 

It is estimated that at the present moment 20,000,000 
men are under arms, and those who in their wicked 
dream wish for a fight to a finish, to the final exhaustion, 
to a collective suicide, are talking of levies en masse 
which would bring up the effective armies to 40,000,000 
combatants destined to become 40,000,000 corpses or 
invalids. 

It must finish some day, unless in their turn the 
mothers and daughters are armed, and already in Lon- 
don women have shouldered the rifle and are being 
trained for the impious work of death ; they who are by 
destiny and duty the creators of life. 

*From the December number of "Concord." 
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An end must be put to the young, the growing, and 
the adults in all the force of their experience and devel- 
opment. An end must be put to the savants, the thinkers, 
the highest intelligences, and the most brilliant artists. 
An end must be put to civilization, progress, inventions, 
and beauty. An end must be put to the age-long devo- 
tion of men in loving and trusting. An end must be put 
to shining prospects and splendid hopes. Under the im- 
passive stars and the triumphant sun an end must be put 
to the human race. That is the real meaning of the 
fatalistic cry which is hypnotizing the world ! 

Indeed, if in presence of the horrid spectacle of muddy 
trenches filled with putrefying corpses and wounded men 
awaiting tetanus and gangrene, humanity does not rise 
and shout, in an access of noble passion and clear vision, 
"Enough, enough !" it had better come to an end. 

Better that the earth unencumbered with the dwell- 
ings of men, freed from the criminal multitudes who, 
thirsting for blood and murder, abuse it with their shells, 
delivered from the frightful cacophony of their war- 
cries, mingled with the deafening roar of cannons and 
the crackling of the mitrailleuses — better that the earth 
roll inert and verdant, inhabited by birds and filled with 
their songs, in the vast spaces restored to their eternal 
calm. 

The Inviolability of Human Life.* 

By Mrs. Frederick PetMck-Lawrence. 

As I understand it, the woman's movement in Amer- 
ica for constructive peace has naturally been a great 
moral idea, and this idea was expressed yesterday by one 
of the most revered pioneers of the peace movement in 
the following words, so far as I can remember them. 
She said to us that we must remember that it is ours to 
demonstrate the principle that human life is sacred and 
inviolable. It is the supreme duty of women, who give 
birth to human life, to stand for this truth against the 
whole world, and to band themselves together to insist 
upon its recognition as a fundamental moral law. 
Human life is sacred and inviolable. It follows, there- 
fore, that the human body, without respect to nation, to 
sex, or to color, is the temple of the Holy Spirit, and 
that the human soul is more precious than any accumu- 
lation of wealth. 

My friends, this is not a new idea. It is a very old 
idea; it is the fundamental idea of the Christian re- 
ligion, and not only of the Christian religion, but of the 
religions of Confucius, of Buddha, and of all the great 
religions all down the ages, and yet at the present day 
it is this principle which is being blasphemed by the 
world in which we live. Hold that in your mind, and 
then turn your eves — the eyes of your imagination — for 
one moment to those hundreds of miles of trenches in 
that old country which has been looked upon as the 
birthplace of modern civilization, the stronghold of the 
Christian religion. Think of those miles and miles of 
trenches where organized, deliberate murder is being 
done even now as we speak, and continuously by day and 
by night; think of these battle-fields sodden with the 
blood of our human fellow-beings — not only piled with 
dead, as the newspapers describe it, but piled with 

* Address delivered in Washington, D. C, January 10, at 
the conference for organizing the Woman's Peace Party. 



shrieking, writhing, agonized manhood; think of those 
shelterless and fugitive women, bearing in their vio- 
lated bodies the unborn children of the next genera- 
tion ; think of those mothers stifling the wailing of their 
children in their arms, hiding in the woods and ditches 
of those desolated villages ; think of those trains bearing 
back to their homes the dead to be burned upon the 
refuse heaps; think of those things, and then say 
whether this iniquity is to be tolerated any longer. In 
answer to that question, I say No ! It is not to be tol- 
erated ! I say No on behalf of the women and men as- 
sembled in this room — No on behalf of the womanhood 
of the whole world ! If men can tolerate it, women can- 
not ! — we who, speaking collectively, have purchased 
every living human frame in this world with our blood 
and with our life ! 

What does this No mean? If you have said it with 
me, it means that there is not a woman here, nor a man, 
that can go out of this meeting without making a pro- 
test every single day that the war goes on — -a protest 
that is in action, a protest not only by words but by 
deeds. And this action has to be directed to both of 
the following ends : First, the cessation, as soon as pos- 
sible, of hostilities ; and, second, when peace comes, that 
it be made by the democracies of the world who had no 
hand whatever in the making of this war. We must 
make it very clear — we must grasp the idea very, very 
clearly — that there is no conceivable end of any value 
to the human race to be gained by any conceivable 
eventuality of the present war. Nobody knows that 
better than some of our soldiers who are fighting- at the 
front. 

I brought here today two letters, one from a German 
soldier written to his mother, and one from an English 
officer written to his sister, and the German soldier de- 
scribes how he has to go every night to his commanding 
officer to report the action that has happened in the 
trenches, and he savs : "I do it with extreme reluctance, 
as at once painful thoughts arise in my heart when I 
recall my fallen comrades, then of those men that one 
has killed in the bloody strife ; one involuntarily thinks, 
Yes, here you have deprived some mother of her son 
and some children of their father. During the fight 
itself one doesn't think of all that, but in the moments 
of leisure the faces of those who have fallen become 
alive again, and speak a dumb but significant and 
plaintive language. But what can one do? In the bat- 
tle it is either he or I ! But woe to those who have 
provoked this terrible, murderous war; their punish- 
ment will be frightful. I think," says this German sol- 
dier, "I think that this war will be a lesson to all the 
civilized nations, and the people will see that it is sheer 
lunacy to massacre one another." And this German sol- 
dier ends : "This is not what I only, but everybody, to a 
man, thinks in the field." 

That is a remarkable statement, and if that is how 
the soldiers are thinking in the field, it behooves you 
and me and the womanhood of the world to come to 
their help and rescue them. 

Here is what an English officer savs — a second lieu- 
tenant, commander of 180 men: "T hate the war — the 
bloodshed, the cruelty, the wickedness of it all — the 
waste of life, the utter uselessness of it all — from every 
point of view. It is a lot of rot about civilization and 
religion when we carry on this kind of game. War is 



